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A FEW WORDS UPON MARRIAGE 
CUSTOMS. 


Ir has often been remarked that England more 
than any other country rejoices in a distinct 
Middle Class, Within itself, the gradations from 
one boundary to the other of this class are almost 
infinite, and of later years a subdivision has 
been attempted by the term ‘ Upper’ or ‘ Lower’ 
being prefixed to the phrase. This elastic Middle 
Class is constantly feeding the aristocratic ranks to 
which it does not itself pretend to belong, and is 
as constantly recruited from a lower stratum of 
society. It is the very backbone of the country— 
a fact it rarely forgets—but is not without its 
weaknesses. One of these is its persistent aping of 
the manners and customs of the class above itself. 

This is no new fault of human nature ; it must 
have been at anyrate displayed in the Elizabethan 
age, or Shakspeare would not have declared by 
the mouth of Hamlet ‘that the toe of the peasant 
comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his 
kibe.”’ Yet never, we think, was the weakness or 
fault—call it which you will—more rampant than 
at the present day; and notably it shews itself 
in lavishness and love of display, in following 
the reigning fashion however senseless that may 
be, and especially in the tiresome and extravagant 
ceremonials which too often take Place on the 
occasion of its weddings. 

It is a right and natural instinct which dictates 
that a certain amount of publicity should attend 
the Marriage Ceremony; but surely if half-a- 
dozen witnesses are present, if the event is for- 
mally registered, and afterwards announced, the 
desired publicity may be considered established. 
We are sure that with sensitive young people, and 
perhaps still more so when bride and bridegroom 
are no longer very young, the formalities of the 
wedding-day are looked forward to with nothing 
short of dread; while not a few of the guests, who 
being invited feel they must attend, would much 
rather be spared the inconvenience and hurry and 
flurry of the whole affair. 


Mere personal dislike of formal ceremonial is, 
however, of small account when compared with 
the temptation that our present manners and 
customs afford to incur unjustifiable expense on 
the occasion of weddings. Young people are 
wonderfully gregarious, and even the bride herself, 
much as she dreads the ordeal of a large party, 
the multitudinous congratulations, and the embar- 
rassing compliments to which she must make some 
pretty reply—even she shrinks from the idea of 
her wedding being different from the weddings 
of other people, and makes up her mind to bear 
the brunt of whatever may happen, provided that 
things are all done in the usual orthodox fashion. 
It is very well for people of large fortune to make 
a gorgeous display, and entertain their friends 
sumptuously on any occasion that may form a 
pretext for so doing; such hosts have usually large 
houses and many servants, and it is quite possible 
to conduct the festivities with little or no incon- 
venience of any sort. But probably the ‘stylish’ 
wedding of which we are thinking is reported 
in the newspapers in the most circumstantial 
manner, and the description inflames the imagin- 
ation of some worthy family who are about giving 
up a daughter to the man of her choice. 

‘What a lovely dress!’ exclaims a sister of the 
betrothed girl as she reads the account of Lady 
Fanny Blank’s apparel. ‘O mamma, it would 
just suit Ethel. Do listen.” And then the girl 
reads with emphasis, the milliner’s jargon of satin 
and brocade, and ‘ point de gaze,’ and overlapping 
festoons, &c. ; and when she pants to take breath, 
the mother perhaps sighs faintly and replies: ‘The 
expense, my dear—remember the expense !’ 

‘But her wedding-dress—it i is to be her wedding- 
dress, mamma,’ 

‘Too costly, too costly,’ returns the mother with 
a shake of her head. 

‘But couldn’t Ethel have something like it?’ 
persists the girl; ‘it is just in her style: she would 
look lovely in it, I know,’ 

The mother who ‘hesitates’ in the matter of a 
daughter’s bridal-dress is pretty sure to be ‘lost.’ 
The fatal paragraph too often does its cruel work, 
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and the costly ultra-fashionable dress is provided, 
which may possibly never be worn in its original 
state after the wedding-day. Of course we are 
speaking of the middle-class bride who does not 
begin her married life where, in common parlance, 
her parents leave off. Lady-like, well-educated 
girls, quite capable of adorning any station to 
which their husbands’ talents and industry can 
raise them, often begin housekeeping on a com- 
paratively homely scale, with only one or two 
servants, and in a style quite out of keeping with 
party-giving or gay visiting. In such cases the 
rich wedding-dress, though it may be carefully 
kept for a time on account of its sentimental asso- 
ciation, is very likely to be ultimately pulled to 
pieces and dyed some serviceable colour fit for 
ordinary wear. Not unfrequently the cost of it is 
lamented before the year is out. 

The sumptuous wedding breakfast, too, is a 
forced, unnatural meal. It often takes place before 
the usual luncheon hour, and the gentlemen of 
the party at anyrate have seldom much appetite 
for it. Then middle-class men, as a rule, attend 
weddings at some personal inconvenience. Their 
thoughts are very often with the business they are 
——s and they hurry to their offices and 
counting-houses as soon after the meal as they 
decently can, At the breakfast there is rarely any 
sprightly general conversation ; the guests all seem 
rather afraid of hearing their own voices, until the 
time arrives for the set speeches. How alike 
these all are! Every bride that ever blushed 
beneath her wreath of orange flowers, is a paragon 
of excellence ; every bridegroom that ever stam- 
mered forth his acknowledgments, is a thoroughly 

ood fellow, not quite worthy of the treasure he 
secured, but almost. 

We remember once being seated at a wedding 
breakfast very near the happy pair. There had 
been the usual healths drunk, and quite as much 
champagne consumed as is good for anybody 
at one o’clock of the day. The laudatory, con- 
gratulatory speech had been made, and now it was 
the bridegroom’s place to rise and return thanks. 
He was a sufficiently cultivated, sensible, and 
usually self-possessed man ; but the situation was 
apparently a little trying to him. He whispered 
to Ihis wife, who was infinitely more composed than 
he—but then she had not a speech to make—‘ Oh, 
what shall I say ?’ 

‘Thank them for coming,’ she pouty replied 
in the same low tone. And so he did in a short 
but neatly expressed manner. I have since thought 
this little prompting was typical of the true help- 
mate that wife has been to her husband. 

We are old enough to remember the time when 
the wedding ceremonies of the middle classes were 
much less pretentious than they at present are. 
A few near relatives and dear friends were probably 
invited for the occasion, almost certainly by word 
of mouth instead of by printed or written invita- 
tion ; and the repast offered, though good and sub- 
stantial, did not necessarily include expensive 
luxuries. In summer-time, white muslin was no 
uncommon bridal-dress among prudent people, 
and bonnets were invariably worn by bride and 
bride’s-maids. Orange flowers were in favour, but 
these were often removed from the bride’s bonnet 
before it was worn again, Nowadays, the wreath 
and large veil have become so usual, that we heard 
the other day of a rustic village maiden wearing 


them. How much wiser it would have been to 
make the best bonnet serve ! 

With regard to wedding-presents, we have long 
thought the customary display of them intense 
vulgarity. How frequently must it happen that 
some trifling gift—trifling because of the donor's 
slender purse—is weighted with deep affection ; 
while the massive piece of plate that has the place 
of honour on the show table, displays the giver’s 
wealth rather than his love! The very essence of 
true generosity is surely to confer benefits without 
parading them, The Jews, we believe, generally 
marry early, without waiting for a large income, 
and we remember hearing of a custom which pre- 
vails among them when two young persons are 
betrothed. The near relatives and friends meet, and 
arrange among themselves what presents shall be 
made, carefully avoiding repetitions, but planning 
that various articles should match, This is surely 
an excellent system, whereby a superfluity of 
butter-knives or a paucity of table-spoons is likely 
to be avoided. 

An increase in the number of bride’s-maids is one 
of the innovations of modern times. Formerly one, 
or at most two bride’s-maids were thought amply 
sufficient for the onerous duties of holding gloves 
and handkerchief and bouquet, and tying up slices 
of cake, and directing cards. For those were the 
days when middle-class people did not pretend to 
have five hundred acquaintances, and did not find 
their friends too numerous to remember. Un- 
dreamed of then was the curt announcement, ‘ No 
cards.’ Now, six bride’s-maids are a quite usual 
number ; and of course six bachelor friends must 
be invited, to give their arms to these damsels, 
Of course, also, the bridegroom must present six 
trinkets—generally lockets—to the young ladies, 
All very advantageous to the jewellers certainly, 
but often a great tax on the young husband with 
whom sovereigns are not too plentiful. 

One curious thing we have observed, and that 
is, that however anxious they may have been 
before the occasion to do things in the customary 
style, the wedded pair often quickly repent of the 
needless expenditure that has taken place. How- 
ever much the young wife may have been initiated 
into household affairs before her marriage, new 
knowledge comes on her surprisingly fast when 
she holds the domestic purse-strings herself. She 
begins to understand ‘what bills poor papa must 
have had to pay for that lovely breakfast, with 
its ices and confectionery, its choice fruit and hot- 
house flowers,’ In her heart of hearts she feels 
now that she would like the money to spend very 
differently. Of course we are speaking of that 
numerous class who marry as soon as they pru- 
dently can, and on means only just sufficient to 
keep up the appearances of their position, 

It is undoubtedly immoral to make marriage 
difficult and imprudent by artificial means; but 
this is really what ostentatious weddings often 
do. They give a false start to people with small 
incomes, The numerous guests, feeling themselves 
in a measure chosen and privileged, cannot let the 
acquaintance languish, Parties are given, and 
perhaps the bride may wear her wedding-dress a 
few times after all. But if she does she feels her- 
self the observed of all observers, and probably 
much finer than any one else in the room; one 
of the most miserable sensations a sensitive woman 
can have to endure in society. Every one knows 
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how in visiting one occasion leads to another, and 
how incompatible much gaiety is with a slender 
income. 

Looking back on careers of which we have 
seen the beginning, and a long course, sometimes 
indeed the end, we cannot remember one where 
economy in early life has been regretted. It is 
the period too at which it is least difficult to 
exercise it. Wants increase as we grow older, and 
the need of many indulgences we cared little about 
in youth becomes apparent. The claims of others 
upon us also usually multiply with time. We 
remember one couple—the bride the daughter of 
a professional man, the bridegroom precisely in 
the same station—who on their wedding tour of 
less than a month made a great hole in a hundred 
pounds—as they themselves admitted—but who 
never could again be said to command such a sum. 
They were both really well-meaning, and in later 
years exercised self-denial with a good grace. But 
they made a wrong start, got a little behind the 
world even before the children—of whom there 
were many—arrived; and they never were free 
from worldly cares again. Theirs was a very 
pleasant house at which to visit, before by slow 
degrees the true state of their circumstances became 
known. Kind-hearted and hospitable, fond of 
society and buoyed up with hope that every new 
venture would turn out prosperously, they drifted 
on till, figuratively speaking, the breakers were 
ahead. Friends and relatives came to the rescue ; 
but it was a sad story, and the sequel is hardly 


t. 

No doubt it requires some resolution to make a 
dead set against the follies of the age; and a 
dread of singularity is often conspicuous in the 
young. It is amusing sometimes to notice how 
frightened a young girl is—frightened is really not 
too strong a word—lest her dress should not be 
‘what is worn” No doubt the dread of singularity 
—a dread which is somewhat akin to modesty—in 
a great measure actuates the feeling; but at all 
times it is a wholesome thing to assert the right, 
and never more so than when there is singularity 
in the act. 

In all ceremonials there is a great deal in 
fashion ; and it occurs to us that if a few people 
of consequence would set the fashion of simplicity 
in marriage ceremonies, they would be doing a 
great service to the community. In many memor- 
able instances the higher classes have afforded a 
noble example by leaving instructions that their 
funerals should take place without pomp or parade ; 
and already we see the good results which have 
followed, funerals among the middle-classes bein 
as a rule much more simple than formerly ; an 
consequently, to our mind, much more solemn. 
Births, deaths, and marriages are three events in 
human life usually classed together, and which 
the statistician records, and the politician notes ; 
but marriage is the only one of the three in which 
the chief actors are voluntary and conscious agents. 
Surely it is the most solemn act of man or woman, 
and, properly considered, is little allied to pomp 
and festivity. Think what it is to assume, in a 
large measure, the responsibility of another’s happi- 
ness and future wellbeing! And this is really 
what in marriage we may be said to do. Surely 
a solemn impressive ceremony with simplicity of 
attire is more in harmony with the occasion than 
much pageantry and festivity. 


Now and then among the working-classes one 
hears of weddings that are almost pathetic in their 
avoidance of anything like display. We mean 
when the man steals only an hour from his daily 
labour, returns to it without betrayal of what has 
just happened, while his newly-made ‘ missis’ begins 
settling the ‘home,’ probably of only two rooms, 
in which they are to begin their new life. Such 
marriages as these are not ill-omened. They tell 
of energy and perseverance, of a prudent looking 
forward to consequences, and of the absence of a 
a false pride. Others, perhaps a little 

igher in the social scale, give themselves the one 
day’s holiday ; and we remember among the touch- 
ing incidents connected with the loss of the river 
steamer the Princess Alice, was the drowning of a 
couple wedded only that morning. To be faithful 
until death should them part they had promised, 
and lo! by death they were not divided ! 

Surely there is something to be said for a custom 
which formerly very much prevailed among the 
middle classes, namely dispensing with any wed- 
ding tour, the newly-married pair taking up their 
abode at once in their appointed home. Especially 
when the marriage takes place in the winter, this 
seems a desirable plan. Unless people have wealth 
to command many luxuries, there is much hard- 
ship and very little pleasure connected with 
travelling in inclement weather. And if people 
are afraid of being thrown on the monotony of 
each other’s society without the preparatory dis- 
traction of new scenes, it would be well to hesitate 
before marrying at all. Probably a holiday trip 
when the pair have been married some little time 
and have fallen into each other’s ways, is far more 
enjoyed than the so-called honeymoon. 

‘Bat however much we may deprecate some 
follies and extravagances of the present day, we 
must admit there is little of the rude and _boister- 
ous display of mirth tolerated at festivities, such 
as we read of as being common little more than a 
century ago. At this improvement in manners 
we may especially rejoice when considering wed- 
ding ceremonies—which certainly are of the for- 
malities which ought to be conducted with calm and 
grave propriety. To make them the occasion of 
mere frolic and merrymaking would be reverting 
to barbarous usages; and just in proportion as 
we approach, however slightly, to this state of 
things, do we retrograde. 

Of this we may be quite sure, that ostentation 
is but another word for what we understand by 
the term vulgarity. It is simplicity which is 
nearly allied to high civilisation and true refine- 
ment ; for as a great poet declares: 


Simplicity is nature’s first step and the last of art. 


Those who have witnessed a simple wedding and 
felt its solemnity, will probably acknowledge that 
it was far more impressive than one in which 
gorgeous display distracted the attention of all 
present from the momentous event they came to 
celebrate. Those therefore who can ill afford 
unnecessary expense may take heart and resolve 
on a quiet wedding without dismay. 

We will conclude with a little anecdote told 
us by a friend after she had been the wife of a 
prosperous man for at least a score of years. On 
the occasion of her marriage, which took place 
while her husband’s means were as yet slender, 
her parents contributed largely to the furnishing 
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of the house for the young couple. But there was 
one coveted gift which they would not bestow. 
They possessed a very large stock of champagne 
glasses, and the bride-elect begged hard for a 
dozen, or even half-a-dozen, of a pattern she par- 
ticularly admired. 

‘No, no,’ was the mother’s wise reply ; ‘when 
William can afford to give champagne, he will be 
able to buy the glasses.’ 

Perhaps the possession of the glasses would 
have been a temptation to give champagne—who 
knows ?7—a little sooner than he did; though 
ample means came in due time. Anyway, the 
little story is worth remembering, for it may 
suggest other articles to be wisely dispensed with 
besides champagne glasses. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
CHAPTER III.—THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. 


‘Papa is late” It was a very pretty girl who 
spoke, a girl with sunny hair, and blue eyes that 
seemed as if they had caught and kept a portion 
of the summer's brightness, so pure and lustrous 
were they. 

“A doctor is often late, Rose, dear’ 

They were different in aspect, as in age, those 
two sisters; yet there was between them that 
indefinable likeness which is seldom quite lacking 
when the tie of blood is so close, The first speaker 
had seen her sixteen years, at most. The second 
must have been ten or eleven years older, and 
was pale and plain-featured. There were two 
remarks which those who knew Louisa Denham 
best were apt to make concerning her. One was 
to the effect that her thoughtful expression exagge- 
rated, as it were, her age; and the other, that her 
homely face won upon those who saw it often, 
until they almost forgot that the charm of physical 
beauty was not there. 

‘But he zs late—and he was to be early,’ said 
pretty Rose, half pouting, as she glanced through 
the plate-glass of the broad window at the darkling 
gardens of the square, where a few snowdrops and 
hardy crocus blooms peered through the iron 
railings, and where the gas-lamps were beginning 
to fling yellow patches of light upon the wet flag- 
stones of the pavement. ‘He said he would come 
straight home to us to-day from St John’s; and 
now his dinner will be spoiled,’ 

Regent Square is as pleasant a place of residence 
as any in Blackston, and it contained few houses 
that were better, and none that were better ordered, 
than that of Dr Denham. The doctor was a 
widower. A keen observer might have concluded 
that such was the case from the grave, helpful 
face of his eldest daughter, on whom the weight 
of responsibility, cheerfully but not lightly under- 
taken, had settled itself early in life. There had 
been three Miss Denhams. Now there were but 
two. Ethel was gone; but Rose, the youngest of 
the three, remained to brighten with her girlish 
beauty her old father’s home. Dr Denham had 
married late. His had been a tedious engage- 
ment, loyally held to on both sides, but with 
the shadow of a great worldly disappointment, 
as will be made clear later on, to cloud and 
to prolong it; and the doctor’s wedded life, if 
happy, had been brief. But he shook off the sad 
|} thoughts that would sometimes dog him through 


his busy life, in the unselfish love which he felt 
+d the two dear ones who had been spared to 

im. 

‘Here he is!’ exclaimed Rose eagerly, turning 
her fair face towards the opening door. ‘No; it 
is Uncle Walter,’ she added, as a different figure 
from that which she had expected to see now 
darkened the doorway. 

‘Yes, it is Uncle Walter, replied a pleasant 
voice, almost too harmoniously modulated to be 
quite natural in its smooth tone—‘ Uncle Walter, 
who wants his dinner, being quite hungry for 
once, thanks to your sharp Blackston air, my 
dears!’ The speaker softly closed the door—it 
was his nature to do all things softly—and came 
forward to the fireside, gently rubbing his white 
hands together, and with a benignant smile upon 
his comely face. 

‘Papa will soon come in now,’ said the elder 
of the sisters, glancing at the ornamental clock 
which, on the massive chimney-piece, ticked 
away with merciless regularity the seconds, the 
minutes, the hours that make up the span of our 
little lives, 

‘I hope so—for his own sake, of course,’ said 
bland Uncle Walter, bending forward to warm his 
outspread hands, on the delicate fingers of which 
glistened rings of price. ‘My poor, dear brother 
was always so energetic, so unsparing to him- 
self, as when he pulled me out of the Brockley 
mill-dam—dear me! ages ago—in our boyhood. 
And here I find him at Blackston, as 1 have 
ever found him, since I was a sickly child, and 
he a big bold boy, always the same—al-ways the 
same, murmured Uncle Walter in conclusion, 
as he sank into a beehive chair at the chimney 
corner, and purred before the welcome blaze as 
a very large and sleek cat, endued by art magic 
with the gifts of human shape and speech, might 
have done. 

‘Your ramble, uncle, was a short one to-day,’ 
said Rose, after another impatient scrutiny of 
the deserted pavement outside. ‘Our streets seem 
dreary, I daresay, after those of Naples or Paris.’ 

‘No; it was not that,’ rejoined her kinsman, 
with a slight arching of the eyebrows and a 
scarcely perceptible shrug, that told of long 
familiarity with continental life—‘not that, nor 
even the cold, which drove me in. Everybody 
seemed so distressingly in earnest, so obtrusively 
useful and real and burly, that I felt as if I were 
a stray butterfly that had wandered in among 
the busy bees, and was in danger of—— Ah! 
here is the truant!’ 

Uncle Walter’s ears must have been quick— 
for a man of his years, remarkably quick—for 
neither of the two girls had heard their father’s 
well-known step so soon as he did. 

‘Behind time, I am afraid,’ said the doctor, 
in his genial way, as he came quickly in. ‘I 
was kept at St John’s longer than I had intended, 
listening to the story of a pet patient of mine— 
a bold, bright, clever lad, in whom I take an 
interest.’ And then the doctor gave a hasty 
summary of the more salient facts of Bertram 
Oakley’s career, mentioning but slightly the 
romantic episode of the shipwreck, but dwelling 
forcibly on the singularly et and noble 
character of the friendless boy, his generous 
ambition, his early struggle in the search for 


knowledge and light, and winding up by express- a 
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ing his own strong desire to help his young 
friend up the first awkward and slippery rounds 
of life’s ladder. ‘I have a scheme for him in 
my head, said Dr Denham in conclusion. ‘But, 
do you know, girls,” he added with a smile, 
‘when he is strong enough to be moved, I want 
to get him here.—We could make him comfort- 
able, eh, Louisa, for a time ?’ ; 

‘To be sure, papa, and very willingly, if 
you wish it, ar the eldest daughter; while 
the younger uttered some brief words of assent, 
while her bright eyes looked the more beautiful 
for the tears that had risen there unbidden. It 
was not in Rose Denham’s nature to listen to 
a true history of patience, nobleness, gourage, 
and suffering unmoved. 

‘Upon my word,’ said Uncle Walter cheerily, 
‘Mr—Bertram do you call him?—is fortunate 
in his doctor. And I hope he is grateful for 
_ good intentions, brother. I should be, in 

is case.’ 

‘He knows nothing about them as yet, poor 
fellow,’ answered Dr Denham, as he compared 
his watch with the clock. ‘But it is late, and 
getting later. I promise, Walter, not to keep 
you in a famished condition much longer. My 
toilet for to-day’s dinner shall not be an elaborate 
one.” The doctor hurried from the room as he 
spoke; and when he returned after a brief delay, 
dinner was announced, 


CHAPTER IV.—UNCLE WALTER, 


Of the family party gathered around the doctor's 
dinner-table in Regent Square, Blackston, the 
most talkative, and in many respects the most 
remarkable, was Mr Walter Denham, whose appel- 
lation of Uncle Walter fitted him so well, that it 
would have been difficult for a stranger, whose 
ears had once grown familiar with the sound, to 
think of that gentleman otherwise than in an 
avuncular capacity. He was like the doctor, as 
has been mentioned, and yet howunlike! Taller, 
handsomer, better preserved as the phrase is, of a 
showy exterior and easy address ; while there was 
scarcely a tell-tale wrinkle to mar the smoothness 
of his forehead—narrow indeed, but high and 
beautifully white. He was one of those jaunty, 
bright-eyed beings whom we hesitate on a first 
acquaintance to class as elderly young men, or as 
young-old ones ; and his silver-gray hair and care- 
fully trimmed beard seemed almost incongruous 
with the still youthful freshness of a complexion 
on which neither age nor care had as yet availed 
to set their mark. 

Compared with the handsome features of the 
smooth-spoken younger brother, Dr Denham’s 
thoughtful countenance looked rugged and homely. 
But when, as often happened, a smile played 
around those firm lips, which so many anxious 
eyes had watched beside a sick-bed, dreading, 
yet hoping, what the wise and kind —— 
verdict might be, the frank and genial nature of 
the man seemed suddenly to reveal itself. And it 
was noticeable that he was very gentle and sym- 
pathetic, indulgent it might be said, when he 
addressed Uncle Walter, or when he listened 
patiently to the visitor's fluent talk. It always 
appeared as if the doctor, bent and grizzled now, 
remembered the days when he had been himself 
full of the promise of his robust manhood, and had 


denied himself many a pleasure for the sake of 
the puling child who had developed into—Uncle 
Walter. 

Uncle Walter talked much and well. He had 
read much, and his memory was retentive, while 
his instinctive tact enabled him to make the most 
of his reading without becoming a pedant or a 
bore. Yet, in erudition and in memory, the doctor 
was more than his match. Uncle Walter's unques- 
tionable superiority was in the worldly experience 
that gave his conversation that flow of happy 
reminiscence and sparkling anecdote, impossible 
to all who have not, Ulysses-like, known much of 
many cities and many men. He was a great 
traveller, as was plain from his constant allusions 
to distant places, and seemed to know Damascus 
and Dresden, Lisbon and Larnaca, equally well, 
and to be a living catalogue of the contents of 
every picture-gailery or collection of statues, 
gems, or porcelain in Europe. He knew famous 
persons too—artists, painters, diplomatists, musical 
composers of world-wide renown, and would 
repeat the words sometimes of a great singer, 
sometimes of a foreign Princess, but always with 
an apparent simplicity that forbade the suspicion 
of boastfulness. He seemed, from what dropped 
from his lips in the course of conversation, to ies 
mixed in all companies, and to be as much at home 
in the gloomy Roman palace of some decayed 

atrician as in the hut of a Black Forest carver of 
ainty wooden statuettes. 

Communicative as it was his whim or his habit 
to be, it was wonderful how little information as 
to himself, his own circumstances, plans, ante- 
cedents, and personal character this lively talker 
contrived to impart. It was impossible to ascer- 
tain, from what he said, whether he was a rich man 
or a poor one, idle or active, good or bad, or in a 
negative position between the two opposing poles 
of human excellence. Yet his conversation had 
a certain charm for the two home-staying girls ; 
and at the end of some glowing description of 
Southern scenery in the Levant—the frowning 
cliffs, the amethystine islands rising like great 
jewels out of a sapphire sea, a violet sky overhead, 
white-sailed feluccas and galliots of classical build 
hovering like seamews on the horizon, and the 
scent of Grecian thyme and myrtle on the balmy 
breeze—Rose could not help exclaiming, with a 
flush on her fair cheek: ‘ Uncle Walter, I could 
really be envious of you, and of the many, many 
beautiful sights you have seen in your life.’ 

‘I envy him too, said kindly Dr Denham. 
‘But what I covet is the leisure and the oppor- 
tunity of acme long afternoons among the 
tempting shelves of those grand old libraries, 
where lie treasured up books and manuscripts 
that no money—not a king’s ransom—could buy 
nowadays ; and of becoming personally acquainted 
with the rare old authors whose works we untra- 
velled folks can only know by the help of extracts 
and reprints, Well, well, we busy bees have our 
enjoyments too, as well as you butterflies, Walter, 


Dinner had been for some time over. The two 
girls were in the drawing-room, whence at inter- 
vals could be heard the faint sweet notes of a 
piano gently played; and still the two brothers 
sat over their wine, drinking very little of it, it 
may be said, and speaking seldom, and then in 
an abstracted manner, as if each of the two had 
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something upon his mind, Uncle Walter's gay 
good-humour and garrulity seemed for the moment 
to have vanished, and there was something reserved 
and almost watchful in his air, like that of a man 
who holds himself on his guard against some 
ible unseen peril. Dr Denham, on the other 
and, was for the time moody and melancholy, 
like one on whose memory some unwelcome 
reminiscence persists in obtruding itself. 

‘You don’t take your wine, Walter?’ said the 
doctor, breaking silence with an effort. 

‘Yes, thanks! as much as I ever do; though 
this is capital claret,’ returned the guest, lifting 
his glass and lightly sipping the ruby-coloured 
fluid within; and then came another lengthy 
pause. Uncle Walter it was this time who 
was the first to speak, ‘You are of the same 
mind still, William, about that Harley Street 
practice? I ask, because I hastened my return 
to England, as you know, by two good months, 
in consequence of your letter,’ 

* Yes,’ said the doctor, brightening up. ‘I have 
given the subject much thought and much care, 
as you may suppose, seeing that my daughters’ 
future fortunes are at stake; and,I feel assured 
that I cannot make a better investment of my 
savings than in coming to terms at once. The 
connection is one of the most valuable in London. 
Except Sir Joseph Doublefee and a few medical 
magnates of that sort, tritons among us minnows, 
few physicians have felt more pulses and pocketed 
more guineas than my old master, Sir Samuel 
Jeffs, as he is now; and his recommendation will 
carry weight with it. I must be quick, though, 
or another may step in before me.’ 

‘And you want—to complete the purchase- 
money—my help, dear boy, don’t you?’ inquired 
Uncle Walter, beaming like an incarnation of 
Benevolence across his claret-glass, as he took 
another modest sip of the velvety softness 
within. 

‘Yes, brother, I do; since my own resources 
are not nearly sufficient to complete so heavy a 
sum. This is the first time, Walter, my boy, that 
I have ever asked assistance of you ; and now, it 
is as a loan, you remember, not as a gift,’ 

‘Ah! how sincerely I wish it could be the last, 
and not the first, said Uncle Walter, tinkling one 
costly ring against the glass with which he toyed 
as he spoke. ‘And I appreciate your delicacy, 
my dear fellow, in being so reluctant, as you 
evidently are, to press the great claim—a moral 
claim, of course, but not the less valid on that 
account—which you have upon me. I have not 
forgotten, brother, that you were hardly used 
about that will,’ 

A momentary expression of pain flitted across 
Dr Denham’s face. ‘Never mind the will at this 
time of day, Walter, he said stoutly. ‘I have 
never grumbled. And after all, it was my father’s 
right to do as he pleased with his own.’ 

‘ But yet, to leave the eldest son nothing, after 
long teaching him to regard himself as the heir, 
and to give everything to the youngest,’ sighed 
Uncle Walter, with the air of an injured person, 
and finishing his claret as he concluded. ‘Yes; 
it was a strange caprice. You would have made a 
better use of that money, William, than I have. 
I am a child about business to this hour, as I 
know to my cost.’ 


the doctor was beginning ; when Uncle Walter, all 
smiles again, cut him short. 

‘No, no; I am glad to say,’ he said pleasantly. 
‘Nor do I speak without book. On my way 
through London, I saw my lawyers, Sowerby and 
French, very worthy, good people, and mentioned 
to them what sum it was you told me in your 
letter would be required; and it seems that we 
can raise it, and a little more, should you require 
it—yes, a lit-tle more.’ 

‘Then I accept, Walter, in the same spirit in 
which you offer it, my dear boy,’ returned the 
doctor, putting out his honest right hand and 
squeezing the thin white fingers of his brother, in 
the inconsiderate warmth of the moment, so that 
the glittering rings bruised the soft flesh ; but 
Uncle Walter bore the pain like a Stoic. ‘Youll 
stay with us, I hope, till we can all go up to 
London together to take possession of our new 
abode ?’ said the doctor. 

‘Very glad, if you’ll have me,’ returned his 
bland junior. ‘I think, from my sensations since 
I have been here, that the Blackston air does me 

ood. A tonic—a positive tonic. And family 
elicity is such a pleasant change to a lonely 
bachelor like myself. One thing—would you 
mind settling with Sowerby and French about 
interest and security, and tiresome things that 
will mention? Iam a child about business, 
as I always was, and leave myself quite in their 
hands as to details—No; thank you—no more 
wine. ButIshall be glad of a cup of tea, anda 
song, if my niece will sing for her old uncle, 
resently. Nothing, after all, like a pretty 
lish ballad, redolent of home.’ 


BIRD-LAW. 


Tria by jury does not appear to be restricted to 
the human race ; certainly the feathered tribes are 
acquainted with its forms and ceremonies. ‘Crow- 
Courts’ and ‘Sparrow-Courts’ are in some parts 
almost as well known as those intended for the 
arrangement of man’s disputes. To explain what 
is meant, and to establish the truth of our pro- 
position, let us commence this compilation of 
anecdotes—for it is nothing more—by reference 
to the proceedings at the so-called ‘crow-courts’ 
which are held in the Shetland Isles. A regular 
assembly of crows of the hooded species, accord- 
ing to the authority of Dr Edmondson, is observed 
to take place at certain intervals, It is composed 
of deputations from different localities. All busi- 
ness is abstained from until the convocation is 
complete ; consequently, early comers have fre- 
quently to wait a day or two for the arrival of the 
later deputies, .A particular hill or field suitable 
for the impending work, is selected ; and when all 
the expected members have arrived, the session 
commences. The Court opens in a formal manner, 
and the criminal or criminals are produced at the 
bar ; but what is his or their offence, the human 
spectator cannot divine. The charge is not made 
individually, nor the evidence given by separate 
witnesses ; but a general croaking and clamour is 
collectively, raised, and judgment delivered, appa- 
rently, by the whole Court. As soon as the 
sentence is given, the entire assemblage, ‘judges, 
barristers, ushers, audience and all, fall upon the 
two or three prisoners at the bar, and beat them 
till they kill them’ Directly the execution is 
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over, the Court breaks up, and all its members 
disperse quietly, 
he Rev. Dr J. Edmund Cox, in a letter written 
some short time since to a daily newspaper, gave 
the particulars of a trial by rooks which he 
witnessed between fifty and sixty years ago. He 
was riding along a quiet road in the vicinity of 
Norwich, when he was startled by sounds of an 
extraordinary commotion among the inhabitants 
of an adjacent rookery. Securing his horse to 
a gate, he cautiously crawled for a hundred feet or 
so, to a gap in the hedge of a grass field, to investi- 
= proceedings. A trial by jury was going on. 
he criminal rook ‘at first appeared very perky 
and jaunty, although encircled by about forty or 
fifty of an evidently indignant sable fraternity, 
and assailed by the incessantly vehement cawing 
of an outer ring, consisting of many hundreds, 
each and all shewing even greater indignation 
than was manifested ‘by the more select number. 
Some crime or other had evidently been committed 
against rook-law. Even the scouts, although 
hovering about in all directions, were so deeply 
absorbed in the judicial proceedings, that they 
failed to notice their uninvited spectator, After 
a short time, the manner of the accused was seen 
suddenly and completely to change; his head 
bowed, his wings drooped, and he cawed faintly, 
as if imploring mercy. it was useless; his sen- 
tence had been passed, and was irrevocable, 
inner circle closed in upon him, and pecked him 
to pieces in a few moments, leaving nothing but 
a mangled carcass. Judgment executed, the whole 
assembly set up a tremendous screaming, and dis- 
persed ; some seeking the adjacent rookery, but 
the greater number flying away across the fields. 
Dr Cox, upon picking up the remains of the hap- 
less ‘criminal,’ was able to discern that it was 
a male bird. Whether the offender in this case 
had been convicted of theft, or of a crime of even 
deeper dye, it is of course impossible to say ; but 
it is commonly known that rooks are addicted 
to pilfering, and that if the robbery is detected— 
as it almost always seems to be—the offender is 
punished. It has been noticed that young rooks 
will often pilfer twigs or other useful materials 
from the nests of their elders, with which to build 
their own domiciles quickly ; and although they 
are too cunning to be caught in the act, only com- 
mitting their thefts when both the owners of the 
nest are absent, the robbery seems always to get 
known, When the crime has been discovered and 
proved, eight or ten rooks are apparently deputed 
to act on behalf of the whole community; they 
proceed to the convicts’ nest, and in a few moments 
scatter it to the winds, 

Similar judicial proceedings are known to be 
proper to the raven ; and an interesting account of 
a raven trial was communicated by a well-known 
Alpine tourist to the leading journal of Geneva, 
last summer. During an excursion in the Swiss 
mountains, he accidentally came upon a small 
secluded glen, which was surrounded by trees ; and 
not having done anything to reveal his presence, 
he became the unexpected witness of a singular 
spectacle, About sixty or seventy ravens were 
ranged in a ring round one of their fellows, evi- 
dently reputed a culprit, and with much clatter 
of tongues and wings, were engaged in discussing 
his adage delinquencies, At intervals, they 
paused in their debate, in order to permit the 
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accused to reply, which he did most vociferously 
and with intense energy; but all his expostula- 
tions were —~ drowned in a deafening chorus 
of dissent, Eventually, the Court appears to have 
arrived at the unanimous conclusion that the 
felon had utterly failed to exculpate himself ; and 
they suddenly flew at him from all sides, and 
tore him to pieces with their powerful beaks, 
Having executed their sentence, Fes speedily dis- 
appeared, leaving the mangled corpse of the unfor- 
tunate bird, as a warning to all evil-doers, 
Sparrows also hold judicial inquiry into the 
conduct of, and mete out punishment to, their 
fellow-sparrows ; but are apparently too volatile 
a race to submit to all the formalities of the graver 
members of the feathered family. When a mis- 
deed has been brought home to any one of their 
community, a force of four or more sparrows is 
deputed to carry out the execution of the verdict. 
In their hurry to discharge the decree, they all 
tumble over one another with the greatest pug- 
nacity, uttering a violent clamour, expressive of 
the most bitter and indignant censure, whilst 
unishing the — The castigation is soon over, 
owever; and ‘the unfortunate sufferer having 
endured the penalty, says Mr G. Garratt, in his 
Marvels of Instinct, ‘is as well received afterwards 
by the community as if it had committed no trans- 
gression at all. This is generous, and as it should 
A most remarkable instance of a sparrow 
pees a shameful theft, and its punishment, 
as been recorded by Father Bougeant—the advo- 
cate for the existence of language among animals— 
as having taken place on the banks of the Leven, 
in Fifeshire. The anecdote, which, though it 
has been frequently recorded, may not be known 
to some of our readers, is repeated by Mr 
Garratt in these terms: ‘A sparrow finding a 
nest that a martin had just built, possessed him- 
self of it. The martin, seeing the usurper in her 
house, called for help to expel him. A thopsand 
martins came full speed, and attacked the sparrow; 
but the latter being covered on every side, and 
presenting only his tes beak at the entrance of 
the nest, was invulnerable, and made the boldest 
of them that durst approach him repent of their 
temerity. After a quarter of an hour’s combat, 
all the martins disappeared, The sparrow thought 
he had got the better, and the spectators judged 
that the martins had abandoned their undertaking. 
Not in the least. They immediately returned to 
the charge; and each of them having procured a 
little of that tempered earth with which they 
make their nests, they all at once fell upon the 
sparrow, and inclosed him in the nest to perish 
there, though they could not drive him thence.’ 
Another equally tragic story is recorded by 
the Rev. G. Gogerly in The Pioneers, his narra- 
tive of the Bengal Mission. ‘The flamingo,’ he 
remarks, ‘is common in the low, marshy lands of 
Bengal. My friend Mr Lacroix—the well-known 
missionary—when once sailing in his boat up 
the Hooghly, went on shore. His attention was 
shortly directed to a large gathering of these 
peculiar-looking birds, in a field some little 
distance off. Knowing their timid character, he 
approached as near as he could without being 
aneved or exciting alarm ; and hiding himself 
behind a tree, noticed all their — which 
were of a most remarkable character. After a 
great deal of noisy clamour, they formed them- 
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selves into a circle, in the centre of which one of 
their number was left standing alone. Again 
there was a considerable amount of screeching 
bird oratory, when suddenly all the birds flew on 
the unhappy solitary one, and literally tore him 
to pieces” The conclusion which Mr Lacroix 
came to was, that one of these flamingos had 
committed an offence against the rules of their 
order, that he had been tried by a kind of court- 
martial, was found guilty, and had been adjudged, 
and met with, immediate punishment. 

Thus far trials of presumed criminals, and the 
punishments awarded to them, have been alluded 
to; but the nature of the offence, save in the one 
case of the robber sparrow, remains a mystery. It 
is now intended, in the remaining anecdotes, to 
shew the nature of the assumed crime for which 
the unfortunate birds have suffered, and it will be 
seen that in two cases the victim of circumstan- 
tial evidence suffered unjustly. Bishop Stanley 
relates that a French surgeon at Smyrna, being 
unable to procure a stork, on account of the 

at veneration entertained for them by the 

urks, purloined all the eggs from a stork’s nest, 
and replaced them with hens’ eggs. Ultimately, 
chickens were hatched, greatly to the surprise of 
the storks. The male stork speedily disappeared, 
and was not seen for two or three days, when he 
returned with a large number of other storks, who 
assembled in a circle in the town, without paying 
any attention to the numerous spectators their 

roceedings attracted. The female stork was 

rought into the midst of the circle, and after 
some discussion, was attacked by the whole flock 
and torn to pieces. The assemblage then dis- 
persed, and the nest was left tenantless. 

A somewhat similar case has been cited by the 
same author as having occurred in the vicinity 
of Berlin. Two storks made their nest on one 
of the chimneys of a mansion; and the owner 
of the house inspecting it, found in it an egg, 
which he replaced by one belonging to a goose. 
The storks did not appear to notice the change 
until the egg was hatched, when the male bird 
rose from the nest, and after flying round it 
several times with loud screams, disappeared. 
For some days the female bird continued to tend 
the changeling without interruption; but on the 
morning of the fourth the inmates of the house 
were disturbed by loud cries in a field fronting it. 
The noise proceeded from nearly five hundred 
storks standing in a compact body listening, 
apparently, to the harangue of a solitary bird 
ha twenty yards off. When this bird had 
concluded its address, it retired, and another 
took its place and addressed the meeting in a 
similar manner. These proceedings were con- 
tinued by a succession of birds until eleven in 
the forenoon, when the whole Court arose sim- 
ultaneously into the air, uttering dismal cries. 
All this time the female had remained in her nest, 
but in evident fear. When the meeting broke up, 
all the storks flew towards her, headed by one— 
supposed to be the offended husband—who struck 
her violently three or four times, knocking her 
out of the nest. The unfortunate stork made no 
effort to defend herself, and was speedily destroyed 
by the troop, who also annihilated the hapless 
gosling, and left not a fragment of the contaminated 


nest. 
The Rev. F. 0. Morris, in his interesting anec- 


dotes of Animal Sagacity, cites the following 
instance of a case which ended less tragically 
(for the female), owing to the male bird being 
either of a more trusting or a less jealous dispo- 
sition than the one just noticed. ‘Some hens’ 
eggs,’ he says, ‘were placed in a stork’s nest, and 
the others removed. The female, not aware of the 
change, sat patiently the appointed number of 
days, till the shells were broken and the young 
chickens made their appearance. No sooner 
were they seen by the old birds, than they 
testified their surprise by harsh notes and fierce 
looks ; and after a short pause, they jointly fell 
upon the unfortunate chickens and pecked them 
to pieces, as if conscious of the disgrace which 
might be supposed to attach to a dishonoured 
nest.’ 

A singular case of almost poetic justice among 
storks is noticed even in so old a work as Gold- 
smith’s Natural History, into which it was im- 
ported from Mrs Starke’s Letters on Italy. ‘A 
wild stork,’ runs the tale, ‘was brought by a 
farmer in the neighbourhood of Hamburg into 
his poultry-yard, to be the companion of a tame 
one he had long kept there; but the tame stork 
disliking a rival, fell upon the poor stranger, and 
beat hin so unmercifully, that he was compelled 
to take wing, and escaped with difficulty. About 
four months afterwards, however, the latter re- 
turned to the poultry-yard, in company with 
three other storks, who no sooner alighted, 
_— they fell upon the tame stork and killed 

im.’ 

We make no comments upon these anecdotes, 
the authenticity of which is guaranteed by the 
well-known character of their reciters, but leave 
them for our readers to form their own unbiassed 
opinions. L 


A STRANGE RETRIBUTION. 
CHAPTER II.—THE LOVER'S LEAP. 


Ir was five years before I returned to Rathminster, 
In the meantime I had done pretty well. I had 
passed the examinations for which my length of 
service had qualified me. I now held a first 
mate’s certificate, had earned a good character 
with my employer; and few of my standing, it 
was thought, had a better chance of promotion, 
Some changes had of course taken place at Rath- 
minster during my absence. Of my old school- 
fellows, many had left ; amongst others, Robert 
Stockdale, who was now at the university. Farmer 
Stockdale had thought that his son’s education 
would be incomplete if he were to learn nothing 
more than was taught at schools; and that it 
would be a benefit to the young man to associate 
with gentlemen. So he had entered him at 
Trinity College in Dublin. As my visit was in 
the spring of the year, and before the Long 
Vacation had commenced, Robert Stockdale was 
still from home. Upon my Aunt Pearson, those 
five years had produced, I thought, but little 
change. Perhaps the lines upon her placid face 
had deepened slightly, and there was a little more 
silver in her hair, And the place, the old house, 
the quiet square, the school, the old church, all 
looked just as I had left them. 

In two respects indeed, there had been a great 
change. I myself was changed. Five years at 
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that time of life effect pee greater alterations 
than at any other period. I had left Rathminster 
a boy, and I returned to it a man—a man too who 
had seen a good deal of the world in those few 
years, and who had in that time received a train- 
ing above all others calculated to develop such 
manly qualities as decision of character, self-re- 
liance, and self-command, Fairy too was changed. 
Those five years had made a woman of her, I 
find it hard to say in what the change consisted ; 
and yet I distinctly remember that on my first 
seeing her again, a feeling of mingled surprise 
and admiration almost took from me the power of 
speaking. She had been pretty as a child. She 
was now absolutely lovely. And yet, though 
changed, she was the same, There was still in 
those large dark gray eyes the wistful look, still 
in that figure—taller, though light as ever—the 
graceful ease that had earned for her her pet 
name, And ‘there was still in her fair pale face 
that same contrast between the two opposite ex- 
pressions of happiness and sadness which marked 
it when she was a child. She was still fairy-like 
and fragile, so that one could not help feeling as 
one looked at her that she was intended by Nature 
to be much beloved and carefully tended ; and 
that should it ever be her lot to meet with harsh- 
ness or neglect, she would not have to endure 
their blighting influence for long. 

We were at once upon our old footing, Fairy 
and I, We had of course much to hear and 
to tell, I had my life at sea to describe; for 
though I had written from time to time, my 
letters had been very short, not having, as I 
supposed, much to tell beyond the fact that I 
was in good health. But when I came to talk 
with Fairy, almost forgotten incidents and adven- 
tures were brought to my recollection by her in- 
quiries, There were a thousand things she wished 
to know, a thousand places which I must describe. 
Fairy too had many things to tell me of her 
mother and herself and of their neighbours. And 
I soon perceived that though her life was almost 
as quiet and retired as ever, i. her beauty 
had earned for her—as indeed it could not 
help doing—an amount of notice and admiration 
that would have turned the head of any one less 
simple-minded than herself. I could see, more- 
over, that Fairy had many admirers—though none 
of them, I was glad to think, seemed to be specially 
favoured—and in the list was, as I imagined, young 
Stockdale, who, Mrs Pearson told me, was much 
improved. 

‘It is very pleasant, Tom,’ said Fairy, ‘to find 
people so civil ; but you can’t think how delight- 
ful it is to me to have you at home again. You 
know, except mother, you are my only real friend. 
And with your busy life, so much to do and see, 
you could never imagine how I have missed my 
old playfellow,’ 

I had been at home but a few wecks, as it 
seemed to me, when I received an intimation 
that I had been appointed to the Niobe, and must 
join her at once. The time had passed with me 
as in some delightful dream, from which my 
employer's letter brought a sudden and most 
unwelcome awakening. I need hardly say that 
I was in love with Fairy, and that it only 
needed the thought of separation to open my eyes 
to the fact. I had been for some time trying my 
best to forget that such a thing was impending, 


desirous only to drift on as I was doing, and 
keeping no ‘lookout’ Now I was brought up 
‘with a round turn” There was but one day more 
with Fairy, and what was to be done? It seemed 
to me that, with my future so uncertain, I could 
not there and then propose to her. It would not 
be fair, I thought, to inflict on the girl an engage- 
ment of such dreary length as I then thought 
it must be, neither could I bring myself to speak 
on the matter to Mrs Pearson, One thing, how- 
ever, I thought I might do—I might reveal the 
nature of my feelings to Fairy, and without seeking 
any pledge or promise on her part, tell her that as 
soon as I was justified in doing so, I should ask her 
to be my wife. Then with my happiness trusted 
to her keeping, I should go to do my best to 
attain such a position in my profession as would 
justify me in making a formal proposal. It was 
with this purpose in view that next morning I 
asked Fairy to walk with me to the Lover’s Leap— 
a romantic spot, where, in by-past times, some 
nameless hero had won a fair damsel’s admiration 
and her hand by leaping across a deep chasm in 
the hillside through which a mountain burn 
flowed ; promising success—tradition had it—to 
any enamoured youth who should follow his 
example. 

It was along the course of this burn that Fairy 
and I strolled that summer morning. For some 
distance at first, where the little river made its 
way through the meadows, the banks were low, 
and the motion of the water sluggish ; but as we 
followed its course upwards through the oak and 
hazel woods, the current of the bright clear water 
became more rapid and broken, The banks grew 
high and rocky, and clothed with ferns and 
heather. Here we descended to the bed of the 
stream itself, now shrunk to its summer bulk, and 
made our way amongst its smooth stones and 
water-worn rocks, past many a deep clear pool, 
and up many a steep rocky incline, where the 
winter torrents had for untold ages been graving 
and polishing the gray sparkling limestone; the 
sides of the rivulet becoming as we advanced more 
precipitous, and fringed at the top with the 
mingling branches and roots of trees, and hanging 
festoons of the small-leaved ivy. 

And so we rambled on, that lovely morning, not 
talking much, for Fairy was unusually silent, and 
I could scarce think of anything but what I was 
going to say when we should arrive at our destina- 
tion, After an hour’s walk, we reached the spot. 
Some short distance before, the precipitous nature 
of the banks had forced us to leave the bed of the 
stream, and we had followed its course through the 
hazel coppice above ; and now we came out on the 
little open space from which the lover was sup- 
posed to have leaped across. It was a spot we had 
often visited as children, to watch the trout swim- 
ming in the clear pool below, or the little water- 
ousel, unconscious of our presence, carrying the 
produce of his diving operations to his safe but 
rather damp home behind the waterfall. We sat 
down in the old place upon the heath-covered bank, 
with the noise of the falling water in our ears. 
And now the time was come to speak. 

‘Fairy, I said, ‘ this is like the old times, 

‘O yes, Tom,’ she replied. 

‘And yet it’s different, I continued. ‘I used 
to be able to say just what I liked to you; and I 
find that so hard to do now. - And you remember 
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how you used to order me about as you pleased ; 
and how you would reward me for doing as I 
was bid. Things have changed a good deal with 
us, have they not ?’ 

‘That’s because we have both grown older, I 
suppose,’ she answered. 

‘In one or two ways, Fairy, I continued, ‘I 
should like to have the old days back, or one of 
them. Shall I tell you why ?’ 

‘Oh, I know why, Tom. It’s just the way we 
all have of wishing for what we can’t get. There, 
do you see that little flower ?’—pointing to a soli- 
tary primrose which was growing upon a ledge of 
rock some twelve feet or so down on the opposite 
cliff—‘ that’s no better than any other primrose, 
I suppose; but for the last five minutes I have 
been wishing to have it, just because it’s quite out 
of reach,’ 

‘You shall have it, Fairy,’ I said, starting to my 
feet ; ‘but remember, I must have my reward.’ 

‘It’s impossible to clamber to that place it’s 
overhanging.—Oh, don’t attempt it, Tom,’ she cried. 

Fairy was right about the climbing; but I saw 
that I could leap across from where I stood. It 
was an easier feat than that which the traditionary 
lover had performed, as there was so much of a 
fall. There was besides a strong ivy stem which 
I could grasp, and steady myself with when I 
alighted ; then a drop of ten feet would place me 
on a ledge below by which I could descend. I 
felt—I knew that I should succeed. 

‘I am not going to climb, Fairy,’ I said ; ‘ but 
Iam determined that you shall have your wish, 
and then perhaps I may obtain mine” I had 
stepped back from the edge as I spoke ; a moment 
more, and I was safely on the other side. The 
thing looked difficult, but really was not so. I 
got the flower, descended, crossed the stream, 
climbed up the other side, and rejoined Fairy. 

‘ And now, said I, ‘ what about the reward ?” 

‘What is it to be?’ she asked, as I held the 
flower towards her. 

I was about to say that all I asked was that she 
should let me tell her that I loved her, and would 
always do so, and one day, if I lived, would ask 
her to be my bride ; but just as I began to speak, 
I heard the branches of the hazel being pushed 
aside, and the next moment a young man stood 
before us. It was Stockdale. He had returned 
home unexpectedly the night before. On walking 
over to Mrs Pearson’s, he heard that we had gone 
to the Lover’s Leap; and being anxious, he said, 
to see me, had followed us. 

My disappointment at this untimely arrival may 
be imagined, and for a few moments I found it 
difficult to speak civilly to the intruder. There 
was nothing for it now, however, but to wait for 
another opportunity, which I hoped might occur 
in the course of the day. I carefully placed the 
a in my pocket-book, and we turned our 
aces homewards. Stockdale returned with us, 
and, much to my annoyance, did not take his 
leave till quite late in the evening. And no 
of speaking to my darling occurred. 

was to leave very early next morning; and 
that night, after considering the matter, I concluded 
that my best course would be to write to Fairy. 
I po § make her understand perhaps better in 
that way that I merely declared my own love and 
asked no pledge from her. She would have time 
to reflect too before making any reply. If she 


cares to have my love, I thought, she will be 
happy to know she has it. If she does not, she 
will be free to reject it. So, having made up my 
mind to write from Liverpool, I went to bed to 
sleep, for the last time as it turned out, under Mrs 
Pearson’s kindly roof. 

In the morning, when I came down to my early 
breakfast, I found Stockdale with the ladies in the 
parlour ; he had come, he said, as he had seen so 
little of me, justto say good-bye. I disliked the 
fellow thoroughly, and what had happened the day 
before had not disposed me to regard him more 
favourably. His manner and his eyes were, it 
struck me, shifty; and as he stood at the door 
with the others proffering his hand with effusive 
cordiality, I could hardly bring myself to take it 
in mine. 

‘Confound the fellow!’ I said to myself as I 
drove off ; ‘he seems determined to get in my way. 
It will be the worse for him if he does.’ 

A day or two after my arrival in Liverpool, I 
wrote a letter to Fairy, describing my new vessel, 
and indicating our destination. With this, which 
I knew would be read by Mrs Pearson, I inclosed 
a smaller note, carefully sealed, and marked 
‘Private’ In it I told Fairy all that I had 
intended to say to her that morning at the 
Lover’s Leap, adding, that I should not allude 
again to the subject until I should be able 
to ask her to be my wife, and that from her I 
asked, for the present, nothing beyond perhaps 
some slight token that she was not displeased 
at my confession. I had just sealed this private 
note, when I remembered the primrose. I had 
said nothing about it, and it was now too late 
to insert it there; so feeling certain that 
Fairy would understand its reference to the in- 
closed letter, I placed it in the outer one, adding 
a postscript, that I had inclosed the primrose 
which I had carried away. Then fastening the 
letter with wax, upon which my initials T. R. 
stood clearly out—there were no adhesive en- 
velopes in those days—I posted it with my own 
hands. 

After a few days the reply came—a letter alto- 
gether on general matters, but containing a piece of 
folded paper, on opening which I found a lock of 
Fairy’s golden hair. My happiness was complete. 
True, she had not referred to the subject of my 
private note ; but then I had not asked her to do 
so. She had, however, in sending me the lock of 
hair, given me the token I desired. What one 
better or dearer to me could she have sent? ‘It 
was like her dear self, I said a thousand times, 
‘to think of it.’ It was not necessary now that 
one word more should be spoken. If she cared 
for me—as I felt sure she did—she would wait. If 
not—— 


Three years passed by, during which I wrote to 
and received letters from the Pearsons occasionally. 
It is not easy when one is at sea for months at a 
time to keep up anything of a regular correspond- 
ence, and our letters could give but a meagre 
account of what was passing in our lives. Feeling 
this, I suppose, we wrote but seldom. The inter- 
rupted and fragmentary nature of our correspond- 
ence will be easily understood when I say that the 
Niobe sailed from Liverpool round Cape Horn to 
Valparaiso and other ports in the Pacific, and 
was often absent from Liverpool six or eight 
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A STRANGE RETRIBUTION. 27 


months, during which I rarely received a letter, 
my address being uncertain ; and so receiving but 
few letters, and those written at long intervals, 
I knew but little of what was occurring at Rath- 
minster. I did not of course at the time suspect 
how imperfect was my information, and merely 
mention this now by way of explanation. 

I had been for upwards of two years first mate, 
in which capacity I was acting on board the 
Miranda, one of our owners’ finest ships, when 
Fortune seemed to put within my reach the prize 
for which I was so anxious, An opportunity 
was given me at the same time of saving the firm 
from a serious loss of money, to speak of nothing 
else, and establishing my own reputation. We 
were outward-bound and off the east eoast of 
South America somewhere about thirty degrees 
twenty minutes south latitude and twenty-nine 
degrees west longitude, when we encountered 
a heavy gale from the north-east, so severe that 
we had to put the ship before it and run under 
close-reefed main and fore topsails. During the 
night the gale increased, and by morning a very 
heavy sea was running, The glass was low and 
falling, and there was no sign of the weather 
moderating, The ship was now straining very 
much, and the waves threatened to momentarily 
overwhelm her. At length the main-topsail was 
with some difficulty got in, and we ran under 
the geht alone. I was standing on the 
quarter-deck beside the Captain when the car- 
gg came up to report the depth of water in the 


‘Rivers, exclaimed the Captain, ‘if this lasts 
two hours longer, we shall founder,’ 

‘Would it not be better,’ I said, ‘to lay to?’ 

‘Far better,’ he replied ; ‘but it would be mad- 
ness to attempt to round her to,’ with this sea 
running.’ 

I answered that I thought it might be done with 
care, and that it was our only chance of saving the 
ship and our lives. 

The Captain did not answer me, for a cry was 
raised, ‘Look out astern!’ and we turned round 
in time to see rapidly overtaking us, an enormous 
mass of dark water, which, as we sank down into 
the trough of the sea, seemed to hang right over us, 
its side becoming more and more nearly perpendic- 
ular every moment. It broke; then there was a 
stunning blow, a singing noise in my ears, and a 
rush of water which seemed as if it would never 
end, and the force of which nearly tore me from 
the rail I had laid hold of. As soon as it was pos- 
sible to see what had happened, I perceived that the 
two men who had been at the wheel were gone; 
they had been swept forward, and singular to say, 
were, as it turned out, but little hurt, The 
Captain was lying motionless near the poop-rail. 
Another roller was approaching, and the ship in 
imminent danger of broaching to. I rushed of 
course to the wheel, and seated her while that 
sea and the next one passed us—fortunately, with- 
out breaking. Meanwhile the Captain, who had 
received a severe blow upon the head, and was 
insensible, was carried below. I was now in com- 
mand, and determined if possible to get the 
Miranda’s head to the wind, Accordingly, I had 
the storm fore-staysail bent, and set the main-topsail 
close-reefed, Then taking the helm, I watched 
anxiously for = opportunity when the approach- 
ing seas should seem more moderate in Might 


At length a chance seemed to offer ; and I gently 
gave her a spoke or two of helm to round her to, 
bracing up the yards as we flew up into the wind. 
We succeeded ; but it was touch and go with us, 
for as she rounded to, I heard some one sing out: 
‘Hold on there for your lives!’ And a moment 
afterwards a heavy sea struck her on the broadside, 
shaking her fore and aft as if we had struck on a 
rock, knocking away the bulwarks in the waist, 
and sweeping one man, our boats, and spare spars 
away to leeward. As she came up to the wind, I 
set the fore-staysail, furling the fore-topstail, and 
setting a mizzen-trysail. The gale lasted for about 
twenty-four hours, during which the Miranda 
lay to; and after that, we were able to put her 
on her course again. 

The Captain, who was not seriously hurt, acted 
very kindly by me in the matter, mentioning me 
most favourably, as I afterwards learned, in the 
account which he sent to our owners. The effect 
of what I had done and of my Captain’s represen- 
tations, was this, that upon the morning after the 
Miranda arrived in Liverpool, I was sent for by 
the head of the firm, who after thanking me in 
very flattering terms, informed me that one of 
their captains had been taken ill, and that they 
had decided to offer me his post; and also that 
the Petrel—the ship I was to command—must sail 
in three days, 

I was, as may be supposed, delighted at my good 
fortune. I was very young to be placed in so 
responsible a position. I had been put over the 
head of many of my seniors, and in the ordinary 
course of things could not have hoped to be in 
command of a ship for several years to come. 
Now, however, I was in a position to marry. The 
time had come when I might ask Fairy to be my 
wife. I had intended on this occasion to visit 
Rathminster, and now my good fortune, while it 
made me the more anxious, put it quite out of 
my power todo so! I had but three days, and 
enough to do in them to keep me busy every 
moment, Well, it was only a delay now of 
another four or five months at most; and provok- 
ing as that might be, I had every reason to be 
thankful for what had occurred ; and though I 
could not go and see Fairy, I could write to 


her. 

The Miranda had reached Liverpool a fortnight 
earlier than I had expected when I last wrote to 
the Pearsons, and so I found no letter awaiting 
me on my return. My own had been very brief, 
merely mentioning the time at which I hoped to 
see them. 

On the night before the Petrel sailed, I wrote a 
letter to Fairy, telling her of my promotion and 
how it came about. Then I reminded her of our 
old friendship, and of the years that I had loved 
her as only I, who knew her so well, could love 
her. I told her that it was with the thought of 
her in my heart that I had striven to rise in my 
profession ; and that I now asked her if she could 
give me that for the sake of which alone I valued 
my success. I concluded by begging her, if she 
found herself able to give me a decided answer, 
to write to the address which I inclosed, and said 
that at anyrate in a very few months I should, I 
hoped, see her, and urge my suit in person. It 
was a long letter, and I remember that I sat up 
half the night over it and some other letters whic 
I had to write, The next morning I posted them 
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with my own hand, reading the address of each 
as I put it in, and seeing that each was properly 
sealed, with my initials T. R. distinctly marked in 
the centre of the red wax. A few hours afterwards, 
I was on board the Petrel, the ebb-tide and an 
easterly breeze taking us rapidly out of the 
Mersey. 


APPLIANCES FOR SAVING LIFE AND 
TREASURE AT SEA, 


Wirain the last ten years, the average number 
of casualties to ships at sea and on rivers, has 
been unusually large. Some were of a most 

ainful and heart-rending nature. On the 17th 
omer 1873, the Northfleet, having on board 
about four hundred souls, was lying at anchor 
after nightfall off Dungeness, on the south coast 
of Kent, when she was run into by a strange 
steamer, and sunk, only eighty-five of her crew 
and passengers being saved. In September 1875, 
as a portion of the british fleet was sailing from 
Kingston to Queenstown, a fog set in, when the 
Tron Duke came into collision with the Vanguard, 
cutting into her deeply below the water-line, 
so that she sank within an hour. Fortunately, 
in this case the weather was calm and the water 
smooth, and the whole of those aboard were safely 
picked off by the boats of the sister-vessel before 
the disabled ship sank. Another disaster, but 
this time accompanied with a terrible loss of life, 
occurred to the British navy in March 1878, when 
the Eurydice, returning home from a winter’s 
cruise in the West Indies, was struck by a squall 
in the British Channel, and sent to the bottom 
with its freight of three hundred human beings, 
almost in sight of harbour. In May of the same 
year, the German navy suffered from a similar 
accident to that which happened to the British 
Vanguard in 1875, the Grosser Kurfiirst having 
been run into by a companion iron-clad, and two 
hundred and eighty lives lost. The year 1878 was 
destined to be marked with a still more appalling 
catastrophe than any of these, terrible as these 
were. ‘This was the sinking of the Princess Alice 
in the Thames, within hail of either shore, and 
with a loss of more than six hundred lives, 

All of these accidents were distinguished by their 
suddenness, and by the short space in which it was 
possible to do anything to save life ; the Vanguard 
casualty being the only one in which the usual 
appliances were successful for the rescue of those 
in danger. The swift and terrible nature of these 
calamities was the means of drawing towards them 
a degree of attention which this class of accidents 
at sea had not hitherto received, and among those 
whose attention to the subject was thus attracted 
was that useful and important body known as the 
Society of Arts. This Society offers from time 
to time its gold medal to be competed for by 
designers, inventors, and others, in furtherance 
of its objects; and accordingly, in April 1878, it 
was resolved by the Council of the Society that 
the gold medal should be offered ‘for the best 
means of saving life at sea, when a vessel has to 
be abandoned suddenly, say with only five minutes’ 
warning ; the shore or other vessels being in sight.’ 
It was added that preference would be given 
to appliances which occupied the least space con- 
sisteut with perfect utility, and to those which 
utilised articles already on board ship, so that no 


extra space would be required. There were one 
hundred and thirty-six designs, models, and full- 
sized floating appliances sent in, in response to 
this appeal. Among such a number, many were 
necessarily of little value ; but on the other hand, 
so many were of real utility for the purpose in 
view, that the Committee of the Society who were 
appointed as adjudicators, had great difficulty in 
making the award. It was at length decided that 
the medal should be given to the competitor who 
would be able to exhibit the greatest number of 
such appliances with a high standard of merit ; 
the result being that the medal was awarded to 
Mr A. W. Birt, of the firm of J. & A. W. Birt, 
Dock Street, London Docks. 

We can notice only the chief of those articles, 
There are, first, buoyant hammocks, These ham- 
mocks are made buoyant by the substitution of a 
granulated cork mattress in lieu of the ordinary 
one stuffed with wool or horse-hair. They can be 
used either by being rolled lengthwise, or by 
fastening round the body like a life-belt, The 
ordinary buoyancy of a life-belt is from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds, which is sufficient to float a 
man of ordinary dimensions ; but the buoyancy 
of the hammock being fifty pounds, even after a 
twenty-four hours’ submersion in water, is conse- 
quently a much superior appliance for the saving 
of life. Its own weight out of water is eighteen 
pounds. Buoyant berth mattresses for passengers 
are made on a similar principle. Besides these, 
the benches and stools are fitted with cork in 
such a manner as not to interfere with their ordi- 
nary uses, and yet give to them great buoy- 
ancy. There are soldiers’ life-belts with a buoy- 
ancy of forty pounds ; buoyant cushions, buoyant 
seats, buoyant camp-stools ; and ladder-shaped life- 
buoys, divided into six-feet lengths, and suspended 
inside the bulwarks, each length having a buoy- 
ancy of over two hundred and forty pounds, and 
capable of supporting six men in the water. The 
whole of these appliances are eminently simple, and 
appear well adapted to meet the objects of the in- 
ventor and the Society ; and if largely applied, as 
they ought to be, to our sea-going craft, cannot fail 
to be of signal value in the case of sudden danger, 
especially to those vessels carrying passengers, 
troops, and other for the most part helpless con- 
gregations of human beings. Had such appli- 
ances been for instance, on board the Princess 


Alice, in all probability the death-list of that ill-’ 


starred vessel would not have exceeded one-half. 

In a matter of such importance, it is to be 
hoped that ship-owners will lose no time in fur- 
nishing their vessels with these or similar appli- 
ances, and that passengers—especially those on 
long voyages—will so far help themselves in this 
respect as to secure that their berth mattresses are 
buoyant ones, We cannot but think that were 
such means of saving life resorted to as a useful 
precaution by sea-going people, it would very 
much reduce the loss of life which almost invari- 
ably follows upon collisions and other sudden 
and unforeseen accidents at sea. The neglect of 
such precautions on the part of ship-owners is a 
blot upon the mercantile marine. 

In this connection, we may make mention of 
an appliance patented some years ago by Mr T. B, 
Johnston, F.R.S.E., &., Edinburgh, having for its 
object the more safe conveyance of articles of 
sg such as specie, diamonds, deeds and~other 
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APPLIANCES FOR SAVING LIFE, &c., AT SEA. 


important documents, and things of rarity and 
costliness generally. This consisted of a kind of 
safe, that might be constructed of various forms— 
either that of a boat, or of an upright cylinder or 
sphere. The safe, whatever its form, should bear 
the name, &e. of the ship, for future identification ; 
and be constructed of iron, full of air-tight com- 
partments, except the portion actually required for 
valuables ; the outside being covered with either 
wood or cork, to protect the iron from concussions 
against rocks or other hard substances, The inten- 
tion of the patentee was that this safe should be 
carried either suspended from the ship’s davits or 
fixed upon deck; but in either case in such a 
manner that it could easily be removed and sent 
afloat in the event of the vessel sinking; orthat it 
should so be attached to its fastenings that, on 
striking the surface of the water, it should clear 
itself, and be free to float away. In this way it 
was thought that much valuable treasure which 
is irretrievably lost under existing arrangements, 


might be saved, as the international marine laws | 
might be so altered as to insure the recovery and ; 


delivering up of a derelict ship’s safe, on a certain 
percentage of value being paid to the finders. 
The idea seems to us admirable; and were it 
adopted generally, it would be the means of 
rescuing from destruction great part of the 
immense wealth which is annually lost to the 
world by the foundering and sinking of vessels in 
mid-ocean. 


A life-saving dress has recently been patented | 
by Messrs Thornton & Co., 78 Princes Street, | 


Edinburgh, which might be of use in the case of 
wrecks where a passenger had time to attire him- 
self in it. The dress consists of a water-proof 
suit in one piece, with various air-proof chambers 
made of the same material as the dress and forming 
part of it. These when filled with air are sufficient 
to float the wearer, who by stretching himself on 


his back, and using a pair of paddles, can propel | 
‘have no effect forward; in proof of which, a sea 


himself along the surface of the water with great 
ease and rapidity. Attached to this dress, for use 
if desired, is a kind of float, which surrounds the 
body, and is shaped like a large horse-collar. 


This float is made of cork, and has also within | 


it compartments for air, and is of such buoyancy 
that five or six men besides the wearer would be 
safely suspended in the water by clinging to it, 
The wearer, when he is incased in this dress and 
float, occupies an upright position, his body being 
half out of the water; and to the extremities of 
his lower limbs propellers are fitted in the form of 
web-feet, by which he can walk, as it were, through 
the water at a considerable speed. A pair of screw 
propellers can also be fitted to this float, by which 
the wearer can urge himself along at the rate of 
five or six miles an hour. This last modification 
of the dress is intended for use in wild-fowl- 
shooting ; and it might also be of value in the 
naval service for such purposes as holding com- 
munication between ships, or doing work which 
required silence and dexterity, such as the cuttin 
of torpedo lines, &. The simple dress an 
paddles, however, without the other apparatus 
mentioned, might be carried by sea-going pas- 
sengers, as it would certainly provide the means 
of floatage in case of accident, and the power of 
locomotion in the water. 

Another means of saving both life and craft, and 
which we are glad to say is being gradually recog- 


nised as such in the mercantile marine world, is 
the use of oil in allaying tempestuous waves at sea, 
To this we have already on more than one occa- 
sion adverted (see Journal for 10th August and 
21st December 1878, and 18th January and 9th 
August 1879), and have also had occasion to pub- 
lish gratifying testimonies to the beneficial results 
of its practical adoption. Mr Andrew Low, 27 
Leadenhall Street, London, writes us as follows on 
the same subject : 

‘I was much interested in reading some time 
ago several articles in your Journal about the use 
of oil in calming water, and preventing it from 
breaking over a ship exposed toa stormy sea. I 
mentioned what I had read to Captain Nicoll, of 
the barque Lieutenant of Dundee, before he sailed 
from London last year for Mauritius, whence 
he sailed to Adelaide, then to Wallaroo, where he 
loaded a cargo of wheat in bags, with which he 
has just arrived at Falmouth for orders. I put an 
extra quantity of oil on board, that Captain Nicoll 
might have an opportunity of trying its effect ; and 
Tinclose an extract from a letter from him giving 
the result of his experience, which I think may 
be interesting ; and it quite sufticiently proves the 
benefit of using oil in this way to induce me to try 
it again, recommending the Captain to use two 
bags instead of one, and fish-oil instead of vege- 
table. The oil used in this case was colza oil.’ 

The following is the extract above referred to, 
from the letter of Captain Nicoll: ‘As I wrote 
you, we had no occasion to try the oil on the 
outward passage ; and on trying it after leaving 
Wallaroo, I found it would require three—or two 
at the least—bags while lying to, one forward and 
one aft ; the reason of which is easily seen by any 


!one using them, but might hardly be credited 


without a trial. 

‘I used only one, which I had over the fore- 
part of the mizzen rigging. The one kept the water 
from breaking over the ship aft, but seemed to 


broke over forward, starting five of the bulwark 
stanchions, the oil-bag being then half full, and 
not long pricked with a needle. From the middle 
of the — aft, the oil could be plainly seen, the 
water not breaking in the least. 

‘My reason for using only one bag was, I found 
it required more oil than you mentioned. The 
weather was very cold; and on first putting the oil 
over, it got into a hard lump; but after pricking 
the bag once or twice, the water seemed to get into 
it, when it went away very fast. The bag con- 
tained about three gallons, and was empty in 
about eighteen hours, I think by having three 
smaller ones, it would require no more oil, last as 
long, and be much more effective, also fish-oil 
instead of vegetable’ 

Another correspondent, dating from Karpura, 
New Zealand, sends us a copy of a letter on the sub- 
ject which appeared in the Auckland Weekly News, 
written by Captain Champion, who in the months 
of January and February last, encountered two 
severe hurricanes in the South Pacific Ocean, off 
the coast of New South Wales, 

‘Enough,’ says the writer, ‘has been written 
about the extreme violence of the storms, so I 
need not speak thereon. Suffice it to say, that my 
schooner Hphemey would undoubtedly have been 
swamped had I not had recourse to oil-bags, which 
so successfully did their work, that I feel compelled 
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to publish my method, thinking it may be of some 
benefit to others when similarly situated. I made 
five small canvas bags, each containing about three 

ints of paint-oil, and placed them in the follow- 
ing positions—namely, one on the weather-taffrail, 
one abaft the main-rigging, one abaft the fore- 
rigging, one at the weather cat-head, and one at 
the flying jib-boom end. Each of these was 
securely attached to twelve or fifteen fathoms of 
line, and put afloat; the result being more than 
satisfactory. The schooner at the time was under 
a balance-reefed mainsail, all the other canvas 
stowed. Instead of anticipating a heavy sea, every 
moment sufficient to smash in our deck, we were 
able to ride tranquilly in water comparatively 
smooth without shipping a bucketful ; nor was it 
necessary to keep all hands on deck during the 
remainder of the storm. The quantity of oil 
mentioned above is sutlicient to last for forty- 
eight hours.—Ww. CHamPIoN, JUN.’ 

[With such testimony to the properties of oil 
in allaying broken water, and thus perchance 
saving the ship from being swamped, we would 
again seriously call the attention of owners of 
vessels and of captains to the all-important subject. 
Hung over the sides, or over the bow or stern of a 
ship or boat, and allowed to wash alongside, a 
few bladders of oil pricked by a knife or needle 
will effectually prevent the ‘crest of the wave’ 
from breaking, thus permitting the craft to outride 
the storm in comparative safety.—Eb.] 


A REMARKABLE ROGUE. 


In the struggle for existence among those who 
have lapsed into the ranks of idle and vagabond 
mendicancy, the expedients fallen upon to secure 
the means of prolonging their wretched lives or 
gratifying their depraved appetites are really won- 
derful, and might, if collected together, form no 
uninteresting picture of human life. In general, 
these expedients are of a more or less disreputable 
and knavish character ; in some cases, however, it 
is impossible not to recognise in them a certain 
vein of humour. For instance, two cronies were 
walking together along the streets of a Scottish 
town, somewhat early in the day. They were in 
truth in search of their morning dram, but were 
without the means wherewith to procure it, As 
they passed a newly opened pevnete, there- 
fore, one of them suddenly fell down on the pave- 
ment in a faint; whereupon his companion rushed 
into the convenient bar-room shouting for help. 
Of course brandy was quickly produced, and a 
glass poured out for the unconscious man. And 
now comes the humorous part of the story. As 
his comrade knelt in the act of administering the 
grateful cordial, he whispered the patient to leave 
a little in the glass for him. ‘Ah, na,’ said the 
now reviving man, after he had drained the glass 
to the last drop, ‘ye can faint for yersel.’ 

This is an illustration of the humorous side of 
the picture; but the story which the writer of 
this has now to tell cannot be said to contain any 
such attractive element. It is of a remarkable 
man whose acquaintance I made many years ago, 
one whose abilities and talents, had they been 
directed aright, might have placed him in a very 
different position from that in which I met him. 
In a little, old-fashioned country-town, not a long 


way from the Great City, I was assisting a highly 
respected medical practitioner. It was in the 
spring of 1866. At the close of a showery market- 
day, I happened to be in the surgery, and while 
there I received an urgent message to go im- 
mediately to attend to a man who had fallen 
down in the street in a fit. As might have 
been expected, the occurrence had occasioned 
some little disturbance, and quite a crowd of 
sympathisers, or those whom idle curiosity had 
attracted, had gathered round the unfortunate 
wretch. He had fallen just in front of a 
butcher's shop, next door to which was a public- 
house. The crowd parted to make way for me, 
and I was soon bending over the prostrate form 
of a man to all appearance absolutely unconscious, 

I knew there were such beings as impostors, 
and that some of these were in the habit of 
feigning fits for the obvious purpose of exciting 
compassion, and in the hope of receiving some 
of that pecuniary assistance they were constantl 
in need of. I was therefore on my a. 
The poor fellow had fallen on his side, with 
one arm under his head. He was a little, 
shrivelled-up old man, considerably over sixty 
years of age, as far as I could judge. He 
was breathing heavily and stertorously, drawing 
in the breath with a loud snort or snore, and 
blowing it out noisily, with lips and cheeks dis- 
tended, whilst the saliva ran unchecked from 
his mouth. A glance sufficed to shew that the 
man was blind of the left eye. I then saw 
that this half of the body was smaller than 
its fellow. The left arm was withered and con- 
torted, the hand being drawn in like an eagle’s 
claw. The left leg was likewise wasted and con- 
tracted. There could not be the slightest doubt 
| that the man was really paralysed. That he had 
‘had a fit at some time or other was evident, for 
‘his present condition was the outcome of one, 

Still I did not jump to a conclusion, but pro- 
ceeded methodically with my examination. I 
shouted close to his ear and then shook him 
violently, but no sign of consciousness was dis- 
played. I then lifted up the lid of the sound eye, 
and touched the sensitive eyeball—not too gently 
—with my finger. I did not get so much as an 
involuntary twitch of a muscle in reply. I had 
felt his pulse before this, and found it quite natural 
on the healthy side. I now tested him further, 
by putting my thumb nail under his thumb nail, 
pressing with a good deal of force on to the quick 
—indeed I used about as much force as I was 
master of—but this also failed to elicit any sign 
of consciousness. I hope none of the readers of 
this will think me cruel in using these tests, If 
the man were an impostor, he would deserve any 
pain he felt ; if not, he would not of course feel 
anything, or but little, as he would be quite, or 
well-nigh unconscious, 

Whether he now thought he had done his 
duty, or whether he began to fear needles and 
pins, searing irons, or any other of the dreadful 
things doctors use, I am not able to say; but 
soon after the last experiment he began to shew 
signs of consciousness. He moved his limbs, 
opened his eye, and muttered something. Some 
one whose hearing was acute said he was asking 
for a drink. I directed some water to be given 
him, Some kind or sympathising soul—perhaps 
the butcher’s wife—suggested brandy in it; but 
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this I would not permit, remarking aloud that 
most likely it was the very thing he was wishing 
for most. The clear, cool, undiluted water was 
put to his lips; he was not sufficiently thirsty 
to swallow any of it, however, but let it run 
down his beard, When he had recovered, as I 
thought, sufficiently, I directed a police officer 
to take him away, and put him wherever he 
pleased. He took him to a licensed lodging-house, 
and paid for a night’s lodging for the poor old 
nell out of his own pocket. An hour or two 
later on in the evening, the officer returned to 
report that the patient was quite recovered ; that 
he had left him sitting up among his fellow- 
lodgers, very happy, very contented, and com- 
pletely at home. : 

The next day the good-natured constable came 
again, thinking that I should be interested in my 
patient, and related a history worthy of a much 
abler pen than mine, That truth is stranger 
than fiction, we often hear, but perhaps seldom 
realise. It is sometimes so strange that we cannot 
receive it as what it is, but must needs give it 
some other name, such as fancy, imagination, or 
the like, before we can give it acceptance. It is so 
in the present case; and although I am quite 
certain the story is substantially true, I scarcely 
expect it to be believed. 

‘That man is a regular impostor, said my in- 
formant; ‘he used to have fits when he was a 
child, and it is from them that he became para- 
lysed. It appears that he was born not very far 
from London, was respectably connected, and 
received a good education. At one time he was in 
the employ of a City poulterer, but was far too 
clever for his position, and was obliged to 
leave. For some years he was on the border 
land between respectability and its opposite, and 
gradually withdrew within the domain of the 
latter. Here he took up the occupation of tramp- 
ing, and became a common vagabond, Being a 
very shrewd and intelligent man, he was not long 
in deciding to make use of his remarkable natural 
gifts. J udging that his bodily conformation would 
aid him in deceiving were he to feign fits, he 

uickly formed his designs in accordance with 
this view, and forthwith began to put them into 
execution. I know not how he succeeded at first, 
but am able to certify that the one I witnessed was 
a marvel of acting. 

Sometimes he was very successful, as once 
when he was walking with a companion, they 
spied a carriage and pair with a proper equipment 
of servants approaching, Says the cripple: ‘I’ll 
have a fit;’? and at the proper moment dropped 
down in the middle of the roadway, struggling 
and foaming at the mouth, The friend ran to 
meet the carriage, to make known the catastrophe 
and to seek assistance. On reaching the spot, 
the horses were stopped ; the occupants alighted, 
and with hearts completely melted at the sight 
that met their gaze, gave orders for the unfortunate 
being to be gently lifted into the carriage, and 
carefully driven to the nearest inn, whither they 
followed on foot. Here he was carefully looked 
after; the restoratives he relished so much were 
duly administered, and the good Samaritans on 
taking their departure, left behind them a further 
expression of their sympathy and concern, which 


his trouble. Encouraged by the success that 


attended his efforts, he continued to persevere, and 
in the course of time became a well-known adept, 

As long as he could find new ground, he 
succeeded in earning a subsistence, Occasionally, 
however, his fame preceded him, and the payment 
he received for his trouble was of a kind different 
from what he had anticipated, as in the following 
instance. On one occasion he approached a farm- 
house, and on noticing that he was observed by 
the farmer, began his part, On seeing him fall 
down, the farmer hastened towards him, when, 
perhaps from having seen him elsewhere, he 
recognised him, and without a word hurried off for 
a restorative. This on his return he proceeded 
to administer, and with a remarkably favourable 
effect. Instead of the usual and grateful brandy, 
he brought a horsewhip, and administered it so 
vigorously and skilfully, that the fit was cut short 
in the middle, and the patient restored to con- 
sciousness in an incredibly short space of time. 

His masterpiece, however—and this was a 
piece of work through which he got himself into 
trouble—was wrought when he successfully palmed 
himself off as the husband of a woman who was 
the mother of a family. It appears that some 
ten or twelve years before this, the woman’s 
husband had gone abroad for change of air— 
whether at his own expense or not, is not material 
—to Australia. Nothing had been heard from 
him during the whole of this time, and it was 
supposed that he was dead; and the woman had 
managed by industrious hard work to maintain 
herself and family in decency. One fine morning, 
however, our hero, who had heard probably a good 
deal about her, but who at anyrate knew that 
she had a husband who was missing and that she 
was able to keep one, and that he on his part had 
no objection to 1 ee. kept, thought that now was 
the time to secure a comfortable home. Had he 
not been a homeless wanderer all his days? As 
the prisoner longs for liberty, and the lover for 
his mistress, had he not longed for the comforts 
of home-life? A little stratagem, and an untruth 
or two, and could he not become at once a hus- 
band and a father! The bait was too alluring, 
the temptation too strong. He laid his plans, 
and one day presented himself as her long-lost 
husband. Who can picture to himself her feel- 
ings as this revelation is made to her! At first 
she is quite staggered, and dumb; her heart ceases 
to beat, so powerful are her emotions, At last 
the powers of nature resume their empire, the 
blood rushes swiftly, and now, feeling the full 
force of what at its first inception was too stunning 
to be thoroughly understood, unbelief and indig- 
nation contend for the mastery. To her eyes, 
the being before her was as opposite as the poles 
to the man who was the father of her children. 

‘Begone, you impudent fellow! You m 
husband! you are no more like him than that 
donkey is! You!’ she exclaims, as she surveys 
him, and both word and look express the utter- 
most contempt. ‘You! My husband was a head 
taller than you, had good features, was a —_ 
robust man. He was a man, not a wretched blin 
old crippled thing /’ 

The man bore all this in silence ; not the least 
sign of anger or impatience did he betray. He 
knew his position and his victim, as the spider 
I have many times watched, sits quiet when its 
victim gets once entangled in the web, knowing 
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that he need be in no hurry; that if he will only 
give the fly time, it will soon exhaust itself, and 
that then he can skilfully throw a few more threads 
over the victim that will bind it immovable wing 
and foot ; so he waited patiently, with a look more 
of sorrow than of any other emotion on his face. 

At the proper time, he speaks. ‘You don’t 
know me?’ he says. ‘You won’t acknowledge me? 
Well, I did not expect this! But I might have 
known, if I had thought of it. I am so much 
changed; I knowIam. When I went away twelve 
years ago, I was as you say, a fine tall man, and 
now I am only a miserable wreck. I had not 
been out in Australia long before I had a fit that 
deprived me of the use of my side and destroyed 
one eye. I was ill for months, and no one thought 
I could get better, and when at last I was dis- 
charged from hospital, all this side was withered 
and dead, and this eye was stuck out like what 
it is now; and besides that, I was four inches 
shorter than before the illness) My hair also 
went quite gray. You may believe my story or 
not ; but I can prove that 1am your husband. I 
know very well that you do not like the prospect 
ef having a useless cripple on your hands; and 
indeed it is only this that has made me put off my 
coming for so long. 

Of course I cannot go into all the details of the 
conversation, nor mention all the little incidents 
that he reminded her of, and that she supposed 
not a soul knew but herself or her husband. 
Suffice it to say, that he reminded her of so many, 
and brought forward such strong proofs, that at 
last she declared ‘he must be either Dick or the 
Evil One.’ But as the rascal’s ill-fortune would 
have it, just as he was beginning to think himself 
secure, the village constable turned up in search 
of him, and the pretender at once fell into the 
strong clutches of the law, and spent the next 
two years in prison. 

I think I have said enough of this rogue to 
shew that he was no common character, and that, 
not improbably, had he chosen a different walk in 
life, he might have risen to eminence and honour. 


HOW ARTIFICIAL PEARLS ARE MADE. 


Many persons have no doubt been frequently 
struck with the great beauty of artificial or imita- 
tion pearls. Those who make it their business to 
produce such articles of ornamentation have attained 
to a high degree of perfection in their art ; so much 
so that in 1862, at the London Exhibition, a French- 
man who was an adept at their manufacture, exhi- 
bited a row of large real and imitation pearls 
alternately ; and without close inspection, we are 
assured it would have been impossible even for a 
judge to have selected the real from the unreal, 
Some translations from French and German works 
on this manufacture have recently been communi- 
cated to Land and Water, and from these it appears 
that the art of making imitation pearls is ascribed 
to one Jacquin, a chaplet and rosary manufacturer 
at Passy, who lived about 1680. Noticing that 
the water after cleaning some white-fish (Leuciscus 
alburnus), a species of dace, was of a silvery 
appearance, he gradually collected the sediment, and 
with this substance—to which he gave the name 
of essence d@orient—and with a thin glue made of 
poset he lined the glass beads of which he 


with wax. The method of making the round bead 
is by heating one end—which has first been closed — 
of a glass tube, which then, when blown into two 
or three times, expands into a globular form. The 
workman then separates the bead, places the end 
which has been heated on a wire, and heats the 
other end. This process is called bordering or 
edging. The best pearls are made in the same way, 
the holes of the tubes being gradually reduced by 
heat to the size of those of the real pearls, the 
workman taking each bead on inserted wire, and, 
by continually turning them round in the flame of 
the on § used, they become so true as to be strung 
as evenly as the Oriental pearls, The process of 
colouring the pearl is commenced by lining the 
interior of the ball with a delicate layer of perfectly 
limpid and colourless parchment glue ; and before 
it is quite dry, the essence of orient is introduced 
by means of a slender glass blowpipe. It is then 
allowed to dry ; the pearl is filled with wax, and, 
if intended for a necklace, is pierced through the 
wax with a red-hot needle. The essence of orient, 
as it is called, is the chief ingredient in the manu- 
facture of the pearl. It is a very valuable substance, 
and is obtained from the fish above named by rub- 
bing them rather roughly ina basin of pure water, so 
as to remove the scales ; the whole is then strained 
through a linen cloth, and left for several days to 
settle, when the water is drawn off. The sedi- 
ment forms the essence referred to. It requires 
from seventeen to eighteen thousand fish to obtain 
about a pound of this substance! Besides the 
French imitation pearls, as those above described 
are called, there are the Roman pearls, which are 
made of wax, covered with a kind of pearly lustre. 
But these do not look so well as the French pearls ; 
while, in a heated room, they are apt to soften and 
stick to the skin. A very extensive trade is now 
done in the manufacture and sale of French 
artificial pearls. 


THE CHILD AND THE FAIRY. 


0 say, little Thumbikin, where do you dwell ?’— 
‘Sometimes on the mountain ; sometimes in the dell ; 
Sometimes on the heath, and sometimes in the corn ; 
Sometimes in the chamber where babies are born. 
Now hither, now thither ; the hall or the cell : 

But where it is moonlight—I best love to dwell.’ 


£0 say, little Thumbikin, what do you eat ?’?— 
‘The purest of honey yields me the best meat ; 

I suck from the cups of the choicest of flowers ; 
I rob the wild bee when he’s laboured for hours. 
A mushroom my table, and dew for my wine, 
What mortal can equal my feast when I dine ?’ 


O say, little Thumbikin, what’s your employ ?’— 
*I soothe little babies when pain makes them ery ; 
I bring pleasant dreams to their fancy in sleep. 

I romp with good boys, and I run and I leap. 
Sometimes as a hare or a pony I’m seen ; 
Sometimes as a housemaid I sweep the floor clean, 


I punish the naughty ; the idle ones scare ; 
And love to see goodness abound everywhere. 
And you, little worldling, who ask me these things, 
If you ’re good, will possess all that goodness still brings ; 
For goodness will ever bear with it a charm ; 
And Thumbikin never does good children harm.’ 
J. 
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his rosaries, and afterwards filled them 
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